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promptly forwarded the correspondence to the Parliament, which thanked him profusely for having preserved his own honour and their safety.
The King pressed in on Essex and followed him into Cornwall. On the ist of September (1644) he had so encompassed the Puritans that, after their horse had forced their way through his lines and Essex himself had fled from his army and put to sea in a small boat for Plymouth, the entire Parliamentary infantry surrendered their train of artillery, their ammunition and baggage and all their arms, and were then permitted to disperse in disorder and contempt.1
The Parliament condoled with their General and recruited his forces. On October 27th the two armies fought the second battle of Newbury without a positive result. Essex was sick, and the Earl of Manchester commanded the Puritans, the subordinate direction resting with Waller and Skippon. Cromwell did not take part in this engagement. " Where those horses were that Lieutenant-General Cromwell commanded/* says Manchester in his account of this battle, " I have as yet had no certain account/' * The truth is, that Cromwell and the Ironsides had been on a hard march for eight days preceding the battle. The opening of the engagement late in the day found them on the wrong side of the river, with no ford convenient. Manchester was clearly unequal to the task of leadership. There were bitter dissensions between himself and Cromwell, and Cromwell gravely suspected his willingness to beat the King. The Parliamentary forces therefore fought without unity of purpose and there was no bold and masterful generalship to inspire them to victory. The King made a charge or two, and then drew off his army in the moonlight without opposition, taking with him a lot of Manchester's cannon.3 A few days
1  Essex's account, Rushworth, vol. v., p. 701.
2  Rushworth, vol. v., p. 733.
3 Essex's account, Rushworth, vol. v., p. 701.       The Quarrel of Manchester and Cromwett (C&mden Society, 1875), pp. 50, 59.    The " Cromwell's Narrative " on page 78 of The Quarret, while it has historic value as giving substantially Cromwell's side of the controversy, is plainly not Cromwell's style of composition.